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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(US$* Millions unless otherwise stated) 


1977 1977/76 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT Change 


(1)GNP at current prices 31,034 35,756 m n.a. 
(1)GDP at current prices 30,813 35,534 n.a. 
(6)GDP at constant 1968 prices 16,774 17,879 19,028 
(1)Per capita GNP at current prices ($) 2,473 2,766 NA. 
(1)National Income 29,060 33,344 n.a. 
(6)Employment (thous. of persons) 3,645 3,826 ¥ 3,919 6/78 
(1)Plant and Investment Equipment 10,071 14,087 . n.a. 
(2)Avg. Industrial Wage (blue collar, US$ 

monthly) (Oct/Sep) 349 365 s n.a. 
(1) Industrial production, excl. petroleum 

refinery (Index: 1968=100) 293.9 346. : SB, leva 3/78 


PRODUCTION 


(3) (a)Crude Petroleum(1,000 b/d Avg.) 2,294 2,238 2,166 

(6) (b) Iron Gre (Mill. of MT) 19 14 14 

(4) (c)Cement (Thous. of MT) 3,538 3,278 ‘ 4,231 

(5) (d)Motor Vehicles (Thous.) 163 163 183 
(1)Value of Construction Permits Granted 1,097 1,386 ; 589 ‘4/78 
(1)Electricity Gen. (Index: 1968=100) 222.4 245. 197.4 3/78 


MONEY AND PRICES 


(1)Money Supply 11,904 14,776 
(1)Public Debt Outstanding 4,500 7,920 
(1)Public External Debt 2,625 4,201 
(1)Commercial Bank Prime Rate 955 9.5 
(1)Retail Price Index, Caracas (1968=100) 154.8°* 167.3%* 
(1)Wholesale Price Index (1968=100) 174.G4* 194.%* 


FOREIGN SECTOR 


(1)Balance of Trade 2,506 545 -78.3(7) 
(1)Total Exports (FOB) 9,278*** 9,532K%* 2,940) 
(1)Petroleum & petroleum products 8, 74¥** 9,.094%* 4.0(7) 
(1)Exports to U.S. 2,995 3,434 14.7 
(1)Total Imports (FOB) 6,772 8,987 32677) 
(1) Imports from_U..S. 3,000 3,519 Lies 
{(1)Balance on Current Account 966 -2,050 -312.2 
‘1) Overall Balance 2,045 1,718 -16.0 
'1)Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves 8,570 8,145 =—525 


Footnotes: * U.S.$1.00=Bs.4. 30 
**Figures are for December of year indicated 
***Petroleum exports value at actual prices 


Sources: (1) Central Bank of Venezuela 
(2) Ministry of Labor (5) Chamber of Automotive Vehicle Industry 
(3) Ministry of Energy and Mines (6) V Presidential Message to the Congress 
(4) Venezuelan Chamber of Construction (7) Preliminary figures-Central Office 
of Statistics 





OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY 


Venezuela elected a new President in December of 1978, the 
candidate of the then-opposition COPEI party Luis Herrera. 
President Herrera was inaugurated in March of 1979; at the 
time this report was drafted, therefore, the new government 
was less than one month old and was still in the process of 
assessing the situation it inherited from the previous Accion 
Democratica (AD) Party. 


Basicatly, since the sharp increase in oil prices beginning 

in 1973, Venezuela has experienced.a healthy growth rate 

averaging 7 percent a year in real terms. The AD government 

used this sudden inflow of income in part to finance major 
development programs to expand production of alumina and aluminum, 
iron and steel, power, coal and petroleum. The injection of oil 
weaith into the economy enabled Venezuelans to enjoy a higher 
standard of living than ever before. But Venezuela had been 
paying a price for its sudden wealth. Excessive demand for all 
sorts of goods and services had forced prices up and made 
Venezuela increasingly dependent on imports. Imports are estimated 
to have totaled $10.6 billion in 1978, uv 15 percent from 1977 

and 300 percent since 1973. This growth is expected to continue, 
but at a declining rate, and that total imports in 1979 may 

be as high as $12 billion. In 1978, Venezuela experienced its 
first trade deficit in decades ($1.4 billion) and a current 
account deficit of $4.6 billion. Government expenditures have 
increased to almost $12 billion, while total authorized government 
debt at the end of 1978 exceeded Bs. 51 billion ($11.8 billion). 


The new COPEI government has indicated it will adopt measures 
generally aimed at reducing the rate of economic growth and 
thereby reduce price pressures and ease the demand for imports. 
While specifics of the new government's programs have not been 
announced, they may include tax increases, credit restrictions, 
reduced government expenditures and import restrictions. While 
Venezuela clearly commands sufficient foreign exchange resources 
to finance balance of payments deficits for another year or so, 
reserves have declined almost $4 billion since August of 1977, 
and now stand at $5.2 billion. The government is determined 

to reverse this trend. In addition, the new government is 
expected to place more emphasis on development of social 
infrastructure (schools, hospitals) during its five year term. 


The United States is a substantial purchaser of Venezuelan 

petroleum and the most important supplier of goods and services 

in recent years. However, our share of the market has declined 

in the face of increased competition, especially from Japan and 

the Federal Republic of Germany. In addition to ensuring fair 

access to the Venezuelan market for U.S. goods and services, 

the Embassy is scheduling a series of major trade exhibitions designed 
to help U.S. exporters to become established in Venezuela. Should 

the Venezuelan government decide to impose import restrictions for 


balance of payments or other reasons, the Embassy will seek to insure 
that the measures do not discriminate against U.S. companies. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


The major elements of the government's economic pclicy as outlined 
in policy statements during the first month of the new 
administration include (1) a more equitable distribution of 
income; (2) state ownership of the extractive industries; 

(3) support for the Andean sub-regional integration movement; 

(4) development of a balanced economy with emphasis on agriculture 
and social infrastructure rather than massive new industrial 
complexes; diversification of exports to reduce reliance on 
petroleum income; and (5) continued support for OPEC and higher 
petroleum prices to ensure that earnings from this sector are 
sufficient to finance the country's ambitious development programs. 


The Fifth Five Year Plan (Plan V) which runs from 1976-1980, 
outlined a basic development program emphasizing projects in 
steel, aluminum, power generation, petroleum and petrochemicals. 
According to preliminary statements by officials of the new 
COPEI government, Plan VI will emphasize agriculture, education, 
health and other social programs. In addition, the new 
government has announced plans to tighten its control over 
public sector financial affairs. Toward this end, new Presidential 
Commission has been created to review Venezuela's total debt 
situation and make recommendations on how to bring autonomous 
agency borrowing under control. In addition, the Budget Office 
has been instructed to review the 1979 budget in an attempt to 
increase revenue and reduce outlays, thus reducing the need 

for new borrowing. 


Externally, the new Government is expected to continue Venezuela's 
support for the Andean sub-regional integration movement; one 

of the first acts of the new administration was to begin 
consultations with other Andean nations in an effort to revitalize 
the Andean movement. The U.S. Embassy expects Venezuela to con- 
tinue to support developing country positions regarding the 
North-South dialogue and other major multilateral issues. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


In mid-1978 Venezuela's labor force totaled 4,125,200 out of 

a working age (15 years or older) population of 7,492,100 according 
to a semiannual Household Survey of the Central Office of 
Statistics and Information. The Household Survey records a 

steady decline in unemployment from over 7 percent in 1975 

to 5 percent in mid-1978. However, in line with usual seasonal 
variations, unemployment~was up from 4.6 percent at the end 

of 1977. It also reveals the youth of the work force, with 1,206,000, 
or 30 percent, between the ages of 15 and 24 as of the end of 

1977. Despite rapid expansion of education, the Survey reports 

2.8 million members of the work force of 70 percent with a primary 
school level of education or less. 





The most critical manpower problems of Venezuela are a shortage 
of skilled labor and relatively low labor productivity. The 
Government is trying to overcome the shortage with expanded 
technical training of Venezuelans in the country and abroad and 
through immigration of workers with scarce, critical skills. 
Immigration is currently running about 35,000 per year but could 
reach 50,000 per year according to Government estimates of labor 
demand. The Government has established a screening mechanism 
which includes review of potential immigration applications 

‘by a tri-partite committee representing business, labor and 
government to assure that prospective foreign workers are 
qualified in scarce critical skills. Venezuelan wages are 

high by Latin American standards. According to Ministry of Labor 
statistics covering selected, mostly modern private sector 
industries, the average blue collar worker in 1978 (Oct. 1977- 
Sept. 1978) earned $592 per month and the white collar worker 
$960. This wage level combined with relatively low productivity 
in most sectors makes labor costs high in Venezuela. Moreover, 
blue collar wages are rising rapidly as a reaction to the very 
tight labor market although the reported dramatic 33 percent 
increase in blue collar wages between 1977 and 1978 may be 
overstated, 


The rapid expansion of the industrial sector combined with a 
young, inexperienced work force contributes to high absenteeism 
and turnover. Hard, comprehensive statistics on these problems 


are scarce but in certain industries absenteeism is reported 

as high as 17 percent, with turnover reaching 200 percent per 
year. More normal figures would probably run about 8 percent 
absenteeism and 40 percent turnover. However, it is noteworthy 
that in the well-established petroleum industry with its stable 
work force, productivity, absenteeism and turnover apparently 
run close to U.S. norms. This suggests that as Venezuela's 
newer industries mature, and as both management and labor gain 
experience, manpower utilization should improve. 


PETROLEUM 


Venezuela's oil industry is now in its fourth year of national 
control following the nationalization of ail private holdings 

at the end of 1975. Overall policy is established by the 
Ministry of Energy and Mines while Petr6éleos de Venezuela (PDVSA), 
a state holding company, is responsible for coordinating, 
planning and supervising industry activities. Operations have 
been consolidated in PDVSA's four fully integrated operating 
subsidiaries. LAGOVEN, MARAVEN, MENEVEN, and CORPOVEN, with oil- 
related research conducted by the Venezuelan Technological 
Institute (INTEVEP). A number of the major foreign oil companies 
which previously had operated in Venezuela continue to provide 
the industry with technical services under contract. 





Oil production in 1978 averaged 2.16 million barrels per day, 
down slightly from the 2.24 million bpd rate in 1977. The 1978 
annual average rate was adversely affected by slack demand and 
excessive inventories in. the first quarter. In contrast, 1979's 
first quarter demand was unusually high as the result of the 
Iranian production shortfall, and Venezuelan production averaged 
over 2.3 million barrels per day through the end of March. 


In 1978 oil exports averaged about 1.9 million bpd, again slightly 
below the 1977 level. Approximately one-third of these exports 

are in the form of refined products, primarily residual fuel oil 
destined for the U.S. East Coast. The U.S. is the major market 
for Venezuela's petroleum, taking about 50 percent of total crude 
and product exports. 


Multinational oil companies purchase 65 percent to 70 percent 

of these exports under long term contracts with the remainder sold 
directly by PDVSA and its subsidiaries to end-users, foreign 
government buyers and international oil brokers. Only about 

2 percent of Venezuelan oil is sold in the spot market 


Oil exports provide 95 percent of the country's foreign exchange 
and well over half of government revenues. Oil export earnings 
in 1979 are expected to be at least $2 billion above 1978 

levels as a result of the greater volume of exports and higher 
prices. Venezuela is a charter member of OPEC and was host to 
the organization's 50th Conference in December 1977. 


Major investments will be needed just to maintain production at 
its current level over the medium and long term. PDVSA has 
programmed $1.55 billion for capital investments in 1979 and 
about $20 billion over the next 10 years. Even greater 
investments will be needed if it is decided to carry out 
recent proposals to substantially increase productive capacity 
and to begin initial development in the Orinoco Heavy Oil Belt. 
New investments will concentrate on extensive onshore and 
offshore exploratory drilling, reworking of old fields and 
development of new areas, secondary and tertiary recovery 
projects, and the upgrading of refineries. Offshore drilling 
and major refinery modernization projects were initiated in 1978. 


INDUSTRY 


Early figures indicate that Venezuela's manufacturing sector 
registered a 3.0 percent constant bolivar growth rate for 1978. 
This is slightly lower: than 1977 which had a 3.2 percent growth 
rate and reflects the continuing drop since 1976 when the growth 
rate was an awesome 11 percent. 





Price controls remain an item of conflict between the government 
and the private sector, especially in the areas of textiles, 
bottled gas, tobacco products, canned foods, and spices. Local 
manufacturers have threatened slowdowns and work stoppages 

to protest price ceilings. This situation has continued into 
1979 and it is not clear what the philosophy of the new 
government which took office in March will be concerning price 
controls. We understand the new government is undertaking 

an intensive review of price control policy. 


The Superintendency of Foreign Investment stated that in 1978 

a total of 91 new companies were authorized, with 27 as national 
companies, 54 as joint ventures, and 10 as foreign firms which 
will eventually have Venezuelan partners. Total investment 

in these 91 firms will be Bs. 813.3 million. 


Final figures for investment in new projects or additions to 
existing projects by foreign firms already in Venezuela are not 

yet available, but it appears that amount declined in 1978 as 
compared to 1977. Registered capital increases for foreign 

firms in Venezuela amounted to Bs. 135 million, an increase over 
1977 generally attributed to Decree 2442 which raised the reinvest- 
ment ceilings from 5 to 7 percent. 


Strong industries during 1978 included the petroleum, cement, 
and basic metal (steel and aluminum) sectors. During 1978 a 
total of 182,678 motor vehicles were produced as compared to 
161,297 in 1977. Other industries with good years include 
plastics and graphic arts. 


AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary data indicate that agricultural output for 1978 
continued an upward growth trend that began with last year's 
record production levels. Despite this continued growth, large 
imports of certain food items were necessary to offset low 
carryover supplies and to meet the accelerating demand resulting 
from higher per capita incomes and a rapidly expanding population. 


Production of the principal food and agricultural commodities 

in 1978 exceeded the previous high year, 1975, by 20 percent and 
was 7.5 percent greater than 1977, according to production indices 
using constant prices and calculated from preliminary production 
data. 





Crop production, food and non-food, in 1978 showed the most 
significant increase, rising 11 percent over the 1977 level. 
Livestock and poultry gained only four percent in 1978 after 
showing a 6 percent rise in 1977. Management and labor 

problems in the livestock sector and rising consumer demand are 
cited as the primary reasons for the slight drop 


Food production, consisting of food crops and livestock products, 
was up 5 percent in 1978 from the year before, but less than 

10 percent more than in 1975. Food production, as well as per 
capita agricultural production and per capita food production, 
were higher in 1975 than during any year previous to 1978, except 
1977 when the country recorded the greatest output in its history. 


Despite impressive gains in output, increased imports of selected 
food commodities were necessary to meet growing demand for high 
protein foods. Pork, sugar, poultry meat, eggs, whole dry milk, 
cheese, pulses and edible oil were among the items imported in 
greater quantities during 1978. Of the major food commodities 
consumed in Venezuela, it is estimated that at least 60 percent 
are imported. 


Estimates of per capita consumption for the major food commodity 
groups indicate a continuing strong consumer preference for dairy 
products, red meat and poultry meat. A rising per capita 
consumption of higher protein foods can be attributed, primarily, 
to the country's increased per capita wealth. Venezuela has the 
highest per capita Gross National Product of any country in Latin 
America--an estimated $2,700 at current prices in 1978. 


Given the increasing pressures of a rapidly rising population, 

and per capita income, coupled with serious price, farm management 
and labor problems, it appears that Venezuela will continue to 
depend heavily on imports. However, in an effort to slow the 

rate of dependence, the Government of Venezuela (GOV) has 

provided assistance in the form of subsidies and easy credits-- 

with mixed results. Simultaneously, to help stimulate local 

output, the GOV has placed import restraints on certain commodities. 


During 1978, Venezuela elected a new president with a rural 
background. While it is currently not knowmwhat specific policy 
changes are planned, the President has stated that fundamental 
changes are necessary to make Venezuelan agriculture viable and 
efficient. 


The country is indeed now faced with a substantial deficit foreign 
trade situation, with food imports playing an important role in 

the imbalance. The recently elected President’ has promised to deal 
firmly with this deficit as soon as possible--a worthy objective, 
but one that will have to be carefully orchestrated. The fact 

is that the people will have to be fed, and if domestic agri- 
culture cannot be geared up to handle the task, then substantial 
food imports, including U.S. farm products, must continue. They 
will certainly continue in the short run. 





FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The money supply (M-2) grew by 15 percent in 1978, a substantial 
decline from the 24 percent registered in 1977. The lower rate 
of growth in liquidity was the result of a substantial outflow of 
international reserves, the effect of which was to contract the 
money supply. Largely as a result of the slow growth of 
liquidity and $1.7 billion net outflow of reserves, the consumer 
price index rose by only 7.2 percent. The government, 

responding to public pressure about the lack of liquidity, 
expanded rediscount facilities, increased purchases of mortgage 
bank securities, eased restrictions on certain forms of consumer 
credit and reduced the reserve requirement for government deposits. 
In January of 1979 the government increased maximum interest 
rates allowed on commercial loans in an effort to stem interest 
sensitive short term capital outflows. 


Government income from all sources. during 1978, including borrowing, 
totaled $11.8 billion and expenditures were $11.9 million. The 
original budget for 1978 called for $10.5 billion in expenditures, 
but was increased by additional appropriations financed in part 

by higher revenue from the petroleum sector, which recovered 
dramatically during the year from the very depressed levels 

of the first quarter. The Venezuelan Government had to borrow 

a total of $2.5 billion during the year in order to balance 

the budget. 


The government's. proposed balanced budget for 1979 is $10.8 
billion, 49 percent of which will come from petroleum revenues. 
Current expenditures will accounti‘for 56.6 percent (62 percent 
in 1978), capital expenditures will represent 26.8 percent (23 
percent in 1978) and debt service will claim 16.1 percent of 

the budget. Since this budget reflects the last administration's 
priorities, many changes could be made and, as in the past, 
additional appropriations will be added as the year progresses. 


In August of 1976 the Congress passed a bill authorizing 

$7.4 billion in loans from the Fondo de Inversiones (FIV) and 
international consortia to finance major development projects 
under Plan V. On January 3, 1978, President Perez signed into 

law a bill which increased the borrowing authority by $1.4 billion, 
bringing the total to $8.8 billion. “Of these funds, the FIV is 

to supply $2.9 billion, with the remainder coming from foreign 
borrowings. In March of 1977 the Government initiated its 
borrowing under this authority by signing an agreement with 18 
international banks to receive $1.2 billion. Including this 
amount, during 1977 government loans’ contracted abroad totaled 
almost $2 billion. During 1978 the government had borrowed 

or announced plans to borrow $3.2 billion, This borrowing is 

to insure that Plan V commitments are met without severe drawdowns 
on foreign exchange reserves and without drawing away budgetary 
resources from non-plan current expenditures. Of the total 
borrowing figure for 1978, $200 million was a refinancing loan 
which represents a movement to improve Venezuela's debt profile. 





In 1978, Venezuela's balance of payments was indeficit over 

$2 billion, according to Embassy estimates. The country's 

current account deficit amounted to $4.6 billion. This represents 
a $2.6 billion deterioration in the current account as compared 

to 1977, and resulted from a 15 percent increase in imports to 
$10.6 billion combined with a 5.6 percent decline in export 
earnings. The services account, normally in deficit, deteriorated 
by $600 million to an estimated deficit of $2.8 billion in 1978. 
The government has expressed concern about the balance of payments 
situation, especially the growth of imports. At the time this 
report was drafted, however, the new government had not announced 
any specific decisions intended to cope with the problem. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


While the new administration has not yet come out with a 
comprehensive economic policy, there are some early indicators 

as to public sector priorities and the climate for private 
business. Against a backdrop of dwindling foreign reserves, 
accelerating import growth, and inflationary pressures, President 
Herrera in his Inaugural Address pledged himself to an austere, 
disciplined administration, calling for a return to moderation and 
the work ethic. Limits on new direct foreign borrowing signal 

a new importance to export financing by U.S. and other foreign 
suppliers. As the new leaders reassess Venezuela's Development 
Program, it becomes clear that some costly major projects not yet 
begun--the railroad and CORPOZULIA steel complex--will be scaled 
down or implementation delayed. Others, such as the CORPOZULIA 
coal complex, which offer a near-term payout, will receive 

higher priority. A number of projects already underway on which 
substantial progress has already been made meet critical needs, 
or promise an early cash flow can expect to be pushed. to 
completion by the new government. These include: the Caracas 
Metro; the enlargement of the Guri dam and 800 KV transmission 
line; the Third Caroni River bridge; modernization and enlargement 
of the telephone/telex system, including installation of an 
electronic switching system; a national airspace central system; 
ENELVEN's two 150 MW power plants; ENELVEN's coal-finai electrical 
plant; the Urbante-Caparo hydroelectrical project; the INTERALUMINA 
plant; and the salt refinery. Several other large projects such 
as the ASTINAVE shipyard; ALECAR specialty steel plant; and the 
Caracas Stadium will continue to move forward, but perhaps at a 
Slower pace, 


Progress on a number of major projects ih the Ciudad Guayana 
industrial complex will continue to depend on a new ordering 

of GOV financial priorities, as well as their impact on the 
balance of payments. While CVG's SIDOR carbon electrode plant 
moves ahead, a new iron-ore pellet plant for FERROMINERA will be 
decided in part on availability of supplier financing and marketing 
arrangements. These same factors plus foreign equity financing 
will be critical to the future of CVG's gray iron project. 





Given the importance of oil revenues, priority will be given 

to upgrading of refineries and increased exploration efforts. 
Studies continue on the best technology for exploitation of 

the heavy oil belt, and high priority can be expected to develop 
this potential foreign exchange earner. Foreign equity 
investment, financing, and technology should play a large role in 
any new petrochemical projects which might emerge after the 

El Tablazo complex becomes fully operational. 


President Herrera assigned high priority to upgraded medical 

care during his campaign, and in his Inaugural Address promised 
that education and agriculture would receive immediate attention. 
He assured businessmen greater latitude in the economy with fewer 
restrictions, also warning that business should show greater 
initiative. On the supply side, business in Venezuela hopes 

for some investment incentives, including selective relaxation 

of price controls. The GOV can be expected to encourage new 
industrial plants and plant expansions in the private sector which 
minimize adverse balance of payments effects. Local business 
sources believe that Venezuela's growing needs for sources of 
financing will create a climate more favorable to foreign 
investment--particularly that which offsets costs of imported 
machinery and/or involves import substitution or direct exports. 
For example, GOV pressures continue for increased locally-manufact- 
ured content and exports of parts, components and end-use items 
from major projects being planned in the automotive industry 
financed by private capital. 


Imports currently account forup to half of Venezuela's food 
consumption. The new administration's stated goal of moving toward 
agricultural self sufficiency, coupied with shortages of farm 

labor, will mean opportunities for U.S. suppliers of agri-business 
equipment and technology. 


The Embassy and USDOC have scheduled the following events at 
the U.S. Exhibition Facilitiy in Caracas through 1979 to help 
U.S. business capitalize on these economic and marketing trends: 


August 7-11 CONS TRUMINERO 
(Materials Handling, Mining and Construction 
Equipment) 


September 11-15 MEDISISTEMAS 79 
(Health Care Delivery Systems) 





Regional Marketing Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- Area 


ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


A Regional Marketing Manager is responsible for the areas 
listed below. Assistance or information about marketing in 
these countries may be obtained by dialing these key people 
directly: 202-377 plus the given extension. 


Area 


Africa 


(except Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Morocco and 
Tunisia—see Near East Listing below) 


Canada 
Eastern Europe 


Europe 
France and Benelux Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 
Nordic Countries 


Far East 


Extension 


East Asia, Taiwan, Australia, and 


New Zealand 


4 Latin America 
Extension 


3646 


Southeast Asia and Sub continent 2523 
Japan, Korea and Hong Kong 2896 


Andean and Caribbean countries 2995 


Brazil and River Plate countries 5427 


Near East 


Mexico and Central America countries 2313 


Egypt, Iran and Israel 3752 
Algeria, Libya, Morocco and Tunisia 5737 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yeman, Qatar, 

Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 

Yemen Arab Republic 


USSR 


Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 


United Kingdom 


People’s Republic of China 


Commerce District Offices 


Albuquerque, 87102, 505 Marquette 
Ave. NW., Rm. 1015 (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99513, P.O. Box 32, 
701 C St. (907) 271-5041. 

Atlanta, 30309, Suite 600, 1365 
Peachtree St., NE. (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, 415 U.S. Custom- 
house, Gay and Lombard Sts. (301) 
962-3560. 

Birmingham, 35205, Suite 200-201, 
908 S. 20th St. (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, 10th Floor, 441 
Stuart St. (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, 14202, 1312 Federal Bldg., 
111 W. Huron St. (716) 846-4191. 
Charleston, W. Va., 25301, 3000 New 
Federal Office Bldg., 500 Quarrier 
St. (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. 
Cheyenne, 82001, 6022 O’Mahoney 
Federal Center, 2120 Capitol Ave. 
(307) 778-2220, Ext. 2151. 

Chicago, 60603, Room 1406, Mid- 
Continental Plaza Bldg., 55 E. Mon- 
roe St. (312) 353-4450. 

Cincinnati, 45202, 10504 Fed. Bldg., 
550 Main St. (513) 684-2944. 
Cleveland, 44114, Room 600, 666 
Euclid Ave. (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, Forest Center, 
2611 Forest Dr. (803) 765-5354. 
Dallas, 75242, Room 7AS, 1100 
Commerce St. (214) 749-1515. 
Denver, 80202, Room 165, New Cus- 
tom House, 19th and Stout Sts. (303) 
837-3246. 


Des Moines, 50309, 817 Federal 
Bidg., 210 Walnut St. (515) 284-4222. 
Detroit, 48226, 445 Federal Bldg., 
231 W. Lafayette (313) 226-3650. 
Greensboro, N.C., 27402, 203 Fed- 
eral Bldg., W. Market St., P.O. Box 
1950. (919) 378-5345. 

Hartford, 06103, Room 610-B, Fed. 
Bldg., 450 Main St. (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96850, 4106 Federal Bldg., 
300 Ala Moana Blvd., P.O. Box 
50026 (808) 546-8694. 

Houston, 77002, 2625 Federal Bldg., 
515 Rusk Ave. (713) 226-4231. 
Indianapolis, 46204, 357 U.S. Court- 
House & Federal Office Bldg., 46 E. 
Ohio St. (317) 269-6214. 

Los Angeles, 90049, Rm. 800, 11777 
San Vicente Blvd. (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, Room 710, 147 
Jefferson Ave. (901) 521-3213. 
Miami, 33130, Rm. 821, City Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 25 W. Flagler St. 
(305) 350-5267. 

Milwaukee, 53202, 605 Federal Of- 
fice Bidg., 517 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
(414) 291-3473. 

Minneapolis, 55401, 218 Federal 
Bidg., 110 S. 4th St. (612) 725-2133. 
New Orleans, 70130, Room 432, In- 
ternational Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. 
(504) 589-6546. 

New York, 10007. 37th Floor, Fed- 
eral Office Bldg., 26 Federal Plaza, 
Foley Sq. (212) 264-0634. 


Newark, 07102, Gateway Bldg. (4th 
floor) Market St. & Penn Plaza 
(201) 645-6214. 

Omaha, 68102, 1815 Capitol Ave., 
Suite 703A (402) 221-3665. 


Philadelphia, 19106, 9448 Federal 
Blidg., 600 Arch St. (215) 597-2850. 


Phoenix, 85073, 2950 Valley Bank 
Center, 201 N. Central Ave. (602) 
261-3285. 


Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 Fed. Bldg., 
1000 Liberty Ave. (412) 644-2850. 


Portland, Ore., 97204, Room 618, 
1220 S.W. 3rd Ave. (503) 221-3001. 


Reno, Ney., 89503, 777 W. 2nd St., 
Room 120. (702) 784-5203. 


Richmond, 23240, 8010 Federal Bldg., 
400 N. 8th St. (804) 782-2246. 


St. Louis, 63105, 120 S. Centrat Ave. 
(314) 425-3302. 


Salt Lake City, 84138, 1203 Federal 
Bldg., 125 S. State St. (801) 524-5116. 


San Francisco, 94102, Federal Bldg., 
Box 36013, 450 Golden Gate Ave., 
(415) 556-5860. 


San Juan, P.R., 00918, Room 659, 
Federal Bldg., Chardon Ave. (809) 
753-4555. 


Savannah, 31402, 222 U.S. Court- 
house, P.O. Box 9746, 125-29 Bull 
St. (912) 232-4321, Ext. 204. 
Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union 
Bldg., 1700 Westlake Ave. North (206) 
442-5615. 
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